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The First Christian School 


I. THEe TEACHER 


“ Rabbi’’ was the title commonly used 
when Jesus was addressed by the people 
among whom he lived, though the Evangel- 
‘ists have somewhat obscured this fact by 
translating the word into Greek terms of 
similar meaning. Further obscuration 
comes to readers of the English Authorized 
Version because the Greek word most fre- 
quently used is there translated “ Master,” 
instead of by the more accurate rendering, 
‘““Teacher,’’ found in the Revised Versions. 
If, however, such readers will think of the 
word as meaning schoolmaster rather than 
the master of a household, they will not be 
far astray; indeed, there is reason for be- 
lieving that Jesus was literally what the 
former of these designations implies, the 
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teacher of a company of young people who 
came to him for an education. | 

In a few passages the Gospels retain with- 
out translation the word actually used by 
the people of Palestine. On its first appear- 
ance in the Fourth Gospel (John 1 : 38) the 
meaning is given for the benefit of readers 
not acquainted with the Hebrew term: 
‘“ Rabbi (which is to say, being interpreted, 
Teacher).’’ As we read our Revised Eng- 
lish New Testaments we can in thought re- 
verse the explanation: ‘‘ Teacher (which is 
to say, being put back into the Hebrew 
language, Rabbi).’”’ Thus we shall get 
throughout the Gospels the name that Jesus 
usually heard when people spoke to him. 

What was arabbi? The name originally 
meant something like, ‘‘ My great one ”’ or 
“My honored one,’’ and was used chiefly 
of men engaged in the work of teaching. 
Pupils in the higher schools used it in speak- 
ing of their instructors and it was also a 
respectful term by which others addressed 
them. In common use it corresponded very 
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’ 


nearly to our words “ Professor’’ and 
‘ Doctor,’’ although, like these, it may have 
been applied in exceptional cases to persons 
not connected with schools. A rabbi, then, 
was a teacher, and usually a teacher in a 
school of comparatively high grade. 
Education was highly esteemed by the 
Israelites. The Deuteronomic law com- 
manded parents to teach its precepts dili- 
gently to their children, while in Josephus 
we read, ‘“‘ Our chief ambition is for the 
education of our children.’’ Talmudic max- 
ims also state, ‘‘ The world is upheld by the 
breath of the children in the schoolhouses,”’ 
and, ‘‘ A town without a school and school- 
children ought to be destroyed.’ A re- 
markably good educational system, bearing 
considerable resemblance to those now 
found in modern civilized nations, had been 
developed before the Christian era. The 
following descriptions of some of its features 
are for the most part derived from The 
School System of the Talmud, by B. Spiers, 
who styles himself ‘‘ Dayan and Librarian 
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to the Beth Hamidrash ” (probably of Lon- 
don); from Prof. S.S. Laurie’s Pre-Christian 
Education; and from The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia. 

An ordinance issued about 65 A.D. by the 
High Priest Joshua ben Gamala decreed 
that in every city there should be a school 
for boys who had reached the age of six or 
seven years. This appears to have been a 
reenforcement of older requirements, and 
the establishment of the system is said to 
have been a century before the Christian 
era. The account that tells of the above 
ordinance mentions a previous one for the 
appointing in every district of teachers for 
schools intended for youths sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age who could provide for 
themselves while away from home. From 
the sixth to the tenth year the Law (Penta- 
teuch) was the chief subject of study, but 
writing and arithmetic were also taught. 
From the tenth to the fifteenth year the 
Mishna, and after that the Gemara, were 
taught, while in the higher schools the Greek 
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language, Greek philosophy, and mathe- 
matics were studied by many. Before the 
time of Christ, instruction in Greek had 
become an essential part of a good higher 
education and was considered, next to 
Hebrew, the most beautiful of languages. 
‘The Torah,” said one of the sages, ‘‘ may 
be translated only into Greek, because only 
by this language can it be faithfully ren- 
dered.’’ Even some of the vessels in the 
Temple bore Greek inscriptions. Macmil- 
lan’s Cyclopedia of Education says: “ Fur- 
thermore, Greek was taught to girls as an 
accomplishment, although as a rule girls 
were only trained in household work and the 
duties of motherhood.” 

The elementary schools were usually held 
in the synagogues or adjacent buildings as 
was also the case with some of more ad- 
vanced grade. Others were in the upper 
rooms of private houses or in halls built ex- 
pressly for their use. It was a common 
practice in the beginning of the Talmudic 
period to undertake instruction in the field 
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or any chosen spot in the open air whenever 
there was lack of space in the schoolroom. 
The higher schools that bore the name 
Beth-ha-Midrash (House of the Midrash) 
corresponded somewhat to our colleges. In 
them the learned rabbis taught. The chief 
of these colleges was within the precincts of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and it was prob- 
ably in the midst of its teachers that the boy 
Jesus was found sitting, as he listened to 
their explanations of the Law and asked 
them questions concerning its meaning. 
The students usually sat on the floor at 
the feet of the teacher, who, “‘ like a crown 
on the head,’’ sat on a slightly raised plat- 
form so that every pupil might see and hear 
him. In the higher schools, questions were 
sometimes propounded to the students for 
discussion or were brought forward by them 
for the rabbi’s opinion. Among questions 
often debated were such as those proposed 
to Jesus: ‘‘ Are they few that are saved? ”’ 
‘“May a man divorce his wife for any 
cause?’’ etc. It was expected that at each 
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session some new thought would be given to 
the students. Hence other people often 
asked them, ‘‘ What novel opinion was 
offered to your class today?’’ The best 
teachers were those who from their trea- 
suries of wisdom could bring forth things 
new and old, combining what had been 
taught by the ancient sages with opinions 
which had the attractiveness of novelty. 
Talmudic maxims taught students to re- 
gard their teachers with even higher honor 
than that due to parents. ‘“‘If both the 
father and the teacher are threatened with 
any material loss, the latter should be pro- 
tected first.”’ “ If you find two things that 
have been lost, one by your father and the 
other by your teacher, that of the teacher is 
the first that should be restored.’ ‘‘ Are 
both panting under the yoke of some heavy 
burden, the teacher must be relieved first 
and then the father; should both be im- 
-prisoned, even then should the teacher be 
redeemed first, because the father has given 
the son temporal life only, whilst the 
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teacher is the cause of his gaining eternal 
life.”’ 


Other maxims were, ‘‘ He who walks 
before or on the right hand side of his 
teacher isaboor.”’ ‘ All kinds of work that 


a servant does for his master must a pupil 
do for his instructor, excepting the taking 
off or putting on of his shoes.’ The syna- 
gogue officer was often the teacher of the 
synagogue school, but otherwise he was 
considered of a lower grade socially because 
he might be required to perform menial 
tasks, such as the whipping of criminals. 
The exhortation in 1 Chron. 16 : 22, ‘“Touch 
not mine anointed ones,” was allegorically 
interpreted as referring to school-children, 
and the latter part of the verse, ‘‘ Do my 
prophets no harm,” as referring to teachers. 

If Jesus was a teacher in the usual sense 
of that word, the question naturally arises, 
‘‘ When did he become such?” The state- 
ment of Luke 3 : 23 as given in the Revised 
English Versions will perhaps come quickly 
to our minds: “ Jesus himself, when he 
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began to teach, was about thirty years of 
age;’’ but when we notice the italics we see 
that the words ‘‘to teach’’ do not represent 
anything that is in the original text. They 
owe their presence to the translators. Why 
did these not follow Matthew’s explicit 
statement (4:17) that Jesus began “to 
preach ’’? It was the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry and of preaching as dis- 
tinguished from teaching. Though the word 
for the latter of these acts is at times used 
somewhat loosely, the Gospels recognize 
a distinction between it and _ preaching. 
Preaching was the work of a prophet. The 
word is used, as the other is not, of John 
the Baptist. Twice, indeed, he is addressed 
as rabbi or teacher (Luke 3:12; John 
3 : 26), and he had disciples; but his main 
work, so far as wé have descriptions of it, 
was that of a prophet. He wore a prophet’s 
garb and not that of a rabbi Jesus was 
both prophet and teacher; hence both of 
the appropriate words are used in telling 
what he did. Sometimes both words appear 
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in the same sentence with what would be 
useless tautology unless the writer recog- 
nized a difference in their meaning (Matt. 
Ami 2 80 O12 352 aes i a a Rela a 
‘‘ preaching the gospel ’’ represents a single 
Greek word different from those in the 
verses from Matthew). 

Though Jesus began his more public 
ministry when about thirty years old, there 
are reasons for thinking that he may have 
taught in the Galilean schools at an earlier 
age. The two disciples of John the Baptist 
who followed Jesus soon after his baptism 
are said to have addressed him as ‘‘ Rabbi,”’ 
and the next day Nathanael did the same 
(John 1:38, 49). If we have the exact 
word used by these persons, it shows that 
even then they recognized him as a teacher. 
This was probably evident from his dress.. 
In the Orient a man’s garments are usually 
an indication of his occupation. The Jew- 
ash Encyclopedia says, ‘“‘ The rabbis gener- 
ally dressed in long, flowing white robes, 
and sometimes wore gold-trimmed official 
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cloaks.”” If Jesus had been clad in the garb 
of a carpenter, it is not likely that he would 
have been addressed as ‘‘ Rabbi.’”’ The in- 
terview with Nicodemus:is usually assigned 
to an early date in Christ’s public ministry; 
but Nicodemus, apparently himself a rabbi, 
addresses Jesus as such (John 3 : 2). 

Since Jesus was thus early recognized as 
a rabbi, he had probably before this been 
engaged for a longer or shorter time in the 
work of teaching. Do we here get some 
light upon the unrecorded years between 
the ages of twelve and thirty? It has 
commonly been taken for granted that he 
spent those yearsin Nazareth. When, how- 
ever, laying aside all preconceived opinions, 
we read the account of his first recorded 
appearance in the synagogue of that village, 
does it not seem very like the story of a 
person who has long been absent from the 
town of his boyhood and now returns as one 
who has developed into something far 
different from what his early companions 
had known? Accepting provisionally this 
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view of the occurrence, we see him, as was 
his custom wherever he might be, going on 
the sabbath to the synagogue. ‘There he is 
invited to speak. He would not do this 
without such an invitation or at least a per- 
mission from the leader of the synagogue, 
who would not be likely to give it to a per- 
son whom he knew only as an ordinary 
artisan long resident in the town. His 
dress and general appearance show that he 
is a rabbi who is qualified to speak in such 
a place. What Jesus says makes a great 
impression on the hearers. They ask one 
another who this stranger is. Some think 
that they recognize him and they say: 
‘“ Why, this must be the son of Joseph, the 
carpenter that formerly lived here. His 
mother is the widow Mary. He is the 
brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. You know his sisters, who are 
still living here. When sixteen or seven- 
teen years old he went away from Nazareth 
to study in a Beth-ha-Midrash. After- 
wards we heard that he had become a rabbi. 
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Recently reports have come that he is 
traveling about the country and speaking in 
the synagogues. Strange stories are told of 
what he has been doing in Capernaum. 
Some people say that he has been working 
miracles such as were performed by the 
ancient prophets. We knew him as a boy 
and were with him in the elementary school 
held in this synagogue. Though he was 
peculiar in some of his ways, we never 
thought of him as anything very wonderful. 
If he can do such things as are reported, let 
us get him to do the like here in his own 
village.” 

Jesus hears some of the things that they 
are saying, and the words that he then 
utters so excite the anger of the people that 
they rise up against the young man who, 
coming back to his native village, shows 
what they consider arrogance, for he im- 
plies that words spoken by Isaiah are 
applicable to himself. He also seems to 
compare himself to Elijah and Elisha, using 
their names to excuse his neglect of fellow 


ine 
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townsmen for the benefit of a city which, as 
a Roman garrison-town and custom-station, 
was regarded as little better than the Gen- 
tile lands whose people had been helped by 
the prophets. Even if what Jesus did for 
the centurion’s servant and the nobleman’s 
son came after this visit to Nazareth, it is 
likely that some of the deeds which had 
become known to the people of the village 
were wrought on Gentiles. 

Is not some such interpretation of the 
narrative more natural than it is to suppose 
that Jesus throughout his early manhood 
had been living in Nazareth without at- 
tracting any special attention to himself and 
that he had been for years a regular attend- 
ant at the synagogue, sitting there in silence 
until, after a few weeks of absence, he 
suddenly broke forth with the ‘‘ words of 
grace”’ that excited the wonder of his 
hearers? If he had always lived in Naza- 
reth, it would not have been necessary, as is 
recorded in Matthew and Mark, to identify 
him by referring to other members of the 
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family. Think what would be done if an 
eloquent preacher should appear in a New 
England village where his boyhood had 
been spent but from which he had been so 
long absent as to have been almost forgot- 
ten. As in the case under consideration, 
there would be mention of father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters in quickening the 
memories of those who once knew him, and 
in trying to inform those persons who had 
grown up since he left the town. 

As a boy Jesus probably attended the 
elementary school of the village, where, by 
his study of the Law he became “ full of 
wisdom,’’ as the Greek of Luke 2 : 40 puts 
it. His visits to Jerusalem (for, as ‘“‘ his. 
parents went every year,’ he doubtless 
accompanied them on other occasions than 
the one mentioned. by Luke) would quicken 
desires for an education beyond what could 
be gained at Nazareth. Having obtained 
it, he would not hide the talent in the earth. 
It is hard to believe that such a person as 
Jesus could have been satisfied to wait until 
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the age of thirty before entering to some 
extent upon his life work. It may help us 
to see the improbability of this if we ask 
what opinion we would have at the present 
time of a young person able to do much for 
the advancement of truth and righteousness 
among men, if he allowed so many of what 
might be his most productive years to pass 
by without the exercise of his innate and 
acquired power to do good. 

Nazareth and Cana were only about 
three miles apart. The inhabitants of the 
two villages must have had many dealings 
with one another. The account of the 
wedding at Cana favors the supposition 
that relatives of Jesus lived there. It is 
therefore unlikely that a person of his 
character could have lived so near that vil- 
lage throughout his youth and early man- 
hood and yet be, as the narrative implies, 
wholly unknown to Nathanael of Cana |. 
Mohn’ 1 t45-51; (21:2). 

An objection to the view here presented 
may arise from the question asked by the 
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Jews as Jesus taught in the Temple, ‘ How 
knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?’’ (John 7:15) In considering 
this objection it is to be noted that the 
questioners recognized that, whatever the 
explanation might be, Jesus did “ know 
letters.””’ In other words, he had sufficient 
intellectual ability to be a rabbi. If the 
question implies that he had not attended a 
school of high grade, it is to be borne in 
mind that it was asked in Jerusalem, and it 
may have been due to contempt such as 
even now is sometimes shown by graduates 
of great universities for persons who have 
studied in less famous institutions, the ques- 
tioners in the present case considering that 
the provincial academies were as nothing in 
comparison withthe central Beth-ha-Mid- 
rash in the Temple. 

Another objection is founded on the fact 
that Jesus is called a carpenter (Mark 6 : 3) 
and this may be thought to shut out the 
possibility of his being also a rabbi. It 
~ would not have appeared so to the ancient 
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Jews. They believed that every person 
should be able, if necessary, to support 
himself by manual labor. ‘‘ Whoever does 
not teach his son a handicraft teaches him 
to be a thief,’’ was one of their maxims, and 
the handicraft might afterwards be prac- 
tised even by men in professional life. 
‘““The rabbis invariably had their private 
occupations,’ says The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, and it mentions among noted rabbis 
a builder, a blacksmith, a tanner, a laundry- 
man, a shoemaker, a wine-taster, a water- 
carrier, a tailor, a brewer, a sandal-maker, 
and one who, like Jesus, was a carpenter. 
Thus, even if Jesus continued to ply the 
trade that he learned as a boy in Joseph’s 
shop, nothing in that fact would be incon- 
sistent with his being at the same time a 
rabbi. 

Surely Jesus’ characteristics would help 
to make him a successful teacher. It is not 
improbable that he was at first employed in 
one of the elementary schools. Imagine 
him with a group of boys from six to fifteen 
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years old seated at hisfeet. What a teacher 
he would be! How his explanations would 
make their study of the Old Testament in- 
tensely interesting and profitable! What 
helpful thoughts of the heavenly Father he 
would give to those boys; what high ideals 
of the lives that they as children of God 
ought to live! The teaching would not be 
by words alone: their teacher’s daily life 
would inspire in them the desire, “* When I 
am a man | want to be like him.”’ 

If afterwards he became an instructor in 
one of the higher academies, we know, — 
do we not? — the general nature of what he 
taught to youths on the portal of young 
manhood, for there have been preserved 
important parts of the instruction that he 
gave to such persons when he established 
what was very much like a private school of 
his own. 

Among the characteristics of Jesus that 
made teaching an appropriate occupation 
was his love for young people. It is note- 
worthy that within the narrow limits of the 
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Gospels so much space is given to matters 
connected with children and youths. There 
is the story of Christ’s own infancy to- 
gether with a few verses concerning his 
boyhood. We are told of his taking little 
children in his arms and blessing them. He 
blessed the food brought by a lad who per- 
haps was mourning over his poor luck in 
having caught only two fishes, and they 
such little ones. Prominent among his 
works of healing were those wrought on 
Jairus’ daughter, the nobleman’s son, the 
epileptic boy, the son of the widow of Nain, 
and the daughter of the Syrophcenician 
woman. He placed a child in the midst of 
those that asked who would be chief in his 
kingdom. Several times he speaks of the 
“little ones,” and his most interesting 
parable and many of his illustrations deal 
with young people. His affection went out 
towards the rich young man. He gladly 
heard the song of the children in the Temple. 
He enjoyed the companionship of the 
young. Perhaps an example of this is seen 
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in his intercourse with the family at 
Bethany. It is probable that Lazarus was 
under eighteen years of age, since no men- 
tion of a wife, which a man over eighteen 
would be expected to have, occurs in the 
narrative. The sisters, too, seem to be 
without husbands, which — unless it was 
because of widowhood, would be exceptional 
in women of over fifteen years. Moreover, 
Jesus’ intimacy with them would hardly be 
in accordance with Jewish ideas of pro- 
priety, were they of marriageable age. Mar- 
tha’s request of Jesus to rebuke Mary for 
not helping in the housework does not seem 
like what a grown person would say to a 
guest. In Luke 10:38 she is called a 
“woman;’’ but Thayer’s Lexicon agrees 
with those of classic Greek in saying that 
the word used by the Evangelist denotes “ a 
woman of any age, whether a virgin, or 
married, or a widow.” Thus when we read 
that Jesus loved Mary, Martha, and Laza- 
rus, we find another example of the special 
interest that Jesus took in young people, 
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The best proof of this, however, is seen in 
connection with the men whom he made his 
closest associates during the time of his 
public ministry. 

What was the relation between Jesus and 
those persons whom we know as his dis- 
ciples? They called him ‘‘ Teacher,’’ and 
the name by which they are known, — 
though in the Apostolic age it came to be 
applied to others in a somewhat less literal 
sense, — means “ pupils.’’ Harnack says, 
‘“ The relation of Jesus to his disciples during 
his lifetime was determined, not by the con- 
ception of Messiah, but by that of teacher.”’ 
This is certainly true of the early days of 
their association with him and, even after 
they came to know that he was also much 
more than a teacher, it was still as such 
that they loved to think and speak of him. 

Throughout the Gospels we find an edu- 
cational vocabulary. The word “ disciples’’ 
has come to have such a special meaning 
with us that we are likely to forget its 
original significance. Some familiar verses 
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would appear in a little different color per- 
haps if, keeping this meaning in mind, we 


read them: ‘‘A pupil is not above his 
teacher;’’ ‘‘ Privately to his own pupils he 
expounded all things;’’ ‘‘ These things 


understood not his pupils at the first; ”’ 
‘‘ Teacher, rebuke thy students;”’ etc. 

According to Edersheim, the words ad- 
dressed to these persons by Jesus, ‘‘ Follow 
me,” ‘‘ would be readily understood as im- 
plying a call to become the permanent 
disciple of a teacher.”’ 

The word used to describe Christ’s atti- 
tude when teaching belongs to the same 
educational vocabulary. Why are we so 
often told that he satashe taught? (Matt. 
Pe 13 223 '26)2 555 Mark 4 2 Ds 190735; 
Pike 40: 20-) (5:3; John. 8: 22:) perhaps 
also Matt. 24:3 and John 6:3.) As has 
been already noted, the rabbis sat when 
giving instruction, and the word may have 
been used in a semi-technical sense some- 
what as we speak of a judge’s taking his 
seat. We read only twice of Christ’s 
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standing as he spoke; once as he read the 
Scriptures before sitting down to explain 
them (Luke 4:16, 20), and once in an 
address that, as some of the hearers recog- 
nized, was like that of a prophet rather 
than that of a teacher (John 7 : 37, 40). 
The standing position was the natural one 
for a prophet or preacher, and so we find 
that the book of Acts gives it as the one 
taken by the Apostles and by Agabus 
UNGts bul Se 20h oS 20s Dean eee 
17:22; 11:28). Once Paul and his com- 
panions are said to have sat while talking, 
but the occasion seems to have been one of 
conversation rather than of formal dis- 
course (Acts 16:13). Though Gamaliel 
was a rabbi, it was not as such that he spoke 
when he stood before the council (Acts 
5 :34). The choice of words made by Luke 
in his Gospel and in Acts can hardly have 
been accidental.’ 

1 The description of Mary of Bethany as one ‘‘ who also sat at 
the Lord’s feet’’ (Luke 10 : 39), when compared with the use of a 
similar expression to show that Paul had been a pupil of Gamaliel 


(Acts 22:3), deserves notice even though we cannot tell how 
much it implies, 
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Schools, however, are for the young, — 
yet the great artists have had so much in- 
fluence over us that in our mental pictures 
of Christ’s disciples we see them as heavily 
bearded men in middle life if not beyond it, 
Peter and some others being bald-headed 
men of venerable appearance. What justi- 
fication have the artists for giving us such 
conceptions? Even apart from the thought 
that the disciples were students, there are 
reasons for doubting the correctness of 
these portrayals. 

Jesus is said to have been about thirty 
years old when his public ministry began. 
The first adherents of a religious leader are 
seldom men older than himself. The re- 
ligious opinions of men in middle life have 
become settled, and Jews of that age would 
have found it hard to give up their allegiance 
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to particular sects or favorite leaders and to 
become followers of a person younger than 
themselves. It is young men such as we 
find today in colleges and_ professional 
schools who are most open to new views; 
who, indeed, are easily attracted by teach- 
ing that is considered more or less unortho- 
dox. It is the teacher not very much older 
than themselves, the one suspected by the 
elders, who excites their enthusiasm. 

History abounds with instances of re- 
ligious movements that, though inaugurated 
by somewhat older men, have gained their 
first adherents among persons who have not 
yet arrived at the age of maturity — some 
of whom have been the most effective 
propagators of the new doctrines. 

At least four of Mahomet’s first twenty 
converts were under seventeen years of age. 
Sir William Muir says of the first forty or 
fifty, ‘‘ These were chiefly among the 
young.” He gives the age of Ali, who be- 
came Mahomet’s chief adjutant, as but 
thirteen or fourteen when he declared him- 
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self a follower of the new faith. Carlyle 
makes him a little older in his description 
of the entertainment to which the prophet 
invited forty of his kindred and “ there stood 
up and told them what his pretension was; 
that he had this thing to promulgate abroad 
to all men; that it was the highest thing, 
the one thing; which of them would second 
him in that? Amid the doubt and silence 
of all, young Ali, as yet a lad of sixteen, 
impatient of the silence, started up, and 
exclaimed in passionate, fierce language, 
That he would! . . . The sight there of one 
unlettered man, with a lad of sixteen, de- 
ciding on such an enterprise against all 
mankind, appeared ridiculous to them; the 
assembly broke up in laughter. Neverthe- 
less it proved not a laughable thing; it 
Was a very serious thing! ”’ 

Buddhism first gained a firm foothold in 
Japan by winning to its faith Prince Sho- 
toku when he was a mere boy. European 
writers have called him the Constantine of 
Japan because, when the opponents of the 
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foreign religion tried to drive it from the 
land, Prince Shotoku, then fifteen years old, 
was at the head of a band of Buddhist 
watriors and made a vow that, if victorious, 
he would erect a temple in honor of the 
Heavenly Kings. Tennoji (Heavenly Kings 
Temple) in Osaka still bears witness to the 
fulfilment of that vow. 

The history of Christian missions shows 
that usually the youth of a country are the 
persons most ready to listen to the gospel 
and that in many cases the first to become 
preachers to their own countrymen seem 
almost too young for such work. Let one 
example suffice. Among the earliest con- 
verts in Japan were some students who had 
been led by an American teacher to study 
the Bible. In 1876 thirty-five of them 
signed a paper in which they pledged them- 
selves ‘‘ to enlighten the darkness of Japan 
by preaching the gospel, even at the sacri- 
fice of life.’ -They became the objects of © 
bitter persecution. Some of them a little 
later graduated from the first theological 
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school established in Japan. Three of 
them are still among the most prominent 
preachers in that country. The names of 
these three and of five other members of 
the band appear in a recent issue of Who’s 
Who in Japan. The dates of birth there 
given show that at the time of signing their 
pledge two of them were nineteen years old; 
two were eighteen; and the others were 
respectively seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, and 
thirteen years old. One of them, Rev. Paul 
Kanamori, whose Three Hour Sermon has 
been widely circulated in Japan and Amer- 
ica, writes that in the original band ‘‘ There 
was even a boy of twelve years of age who 
preached so powerfully among his fellow 
students that many of them were converted 
as a result of this child’s efforts.’”’ May we 
not believe that, even in the matter of age, 
this company of Japanese youths bore a 
resemblance to the one that sat at the feet 
of Jesus? 

The biographies of leaders in the Christian 
Church show that a large proportion of 
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them were precocious in their childhood and 
that they early manifested an interest in 
religious subjects. If Melancthon, Calvin, 
Wesley, Edwards, and others like them had 
been boys living in Galilee nineteen cen- 
turies ago, would they not have been at- 
tracted to such a teacher as Jesus and would 
he not gladly have received them into the 
company of his disciples? It is not im- 
possible that youths of similar character 
were actually there. Persons that hold to 
John’s authorship of the Gospel that bears 
his name will at once think of him as such 
a religious genius who would naturally, 
even as a boy, be attracted to Jesus. 

How old were Christ’s disciples? Do the 
Gospels furnish any indications of their 
agesP 

We know that Peter was married. Per- 
haps the marriage of some of the other 
disciples may be inferred from Christ's 
words concerning persons who had left 
children for his sake (Matt. 19:29; Mark 
10 : 29; Luke 18 : 29; the last passage also 
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mentioning ‘‘ wife’’). In speaking to the 
multitude Jesus included wives and children 
among those that must be hated by persons 
that would become his disciples (Luke 
14:26). Also in speaking of his disciples 
he said, ‘‘ Of which of you that is a father 
shall his son ask a loaf and he give him a 
stone?’ (Luke11:11.) It might be argued 
that this implies that some of the disciples 
were not fathers, which would be somewhat 
exceptional among adult Jews. The fact of 
marriage would not prove advanced age. 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia (s. v. 
‘‘ Marriage ’’) says of the period after the 
exile: ‘‘ Though, for the sake of preserving 
morality, puberty was regarded as the de- 
sirable age, yet men generally married when 
they were seventeen. The Talmudists for- 
bade marriage in the case of a man under 
thirteen years and a day.” If any of the 
twelve were unmarried, the strong proba- 
bility is that these persons were less than 
twenty years old. Though the fact of 
Peter’s marriage gives no very definite 
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information about his age, the supposition 
that he was the oldest of the Twelve finds 
support in the prominence he holds among 
them. Such is likely to be the case with 
the oldest pupil of a school. Jerome 
(Against Jovinian; I, 26) gives Peter’s 
seniority as the reason why he instead of 
John was chosen to be the one on whom the 
church was to be built. 

Levi held some position in a tax-office; 
but this tells us little about his age, for we 
do not know how old a person would need 
to be for such a position. In Japan a boy 
and sometimes a girl, neither of whom was 
over twelve years old, used to collect cer- 
tain minor taxes from the present writer, 
and in the main tax-office of a large city 
the money was often paid to a youth who 
appeared to be under twenty years of age. 
If a feast was held in Levi’s house, this may 
seem to indicate a person old enough to 
have a house of his own, though the phrase 
might be used if the house was that of 
Levi’s father. Are we sure, however, that 
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it was in any sense Levi’s house where the 
feast was held? The accounts of the call of 
Levi and of the feast give the impression of 
close temporal connection and, if the word 
“follow” has its literal meaning, it is 
naturally used of a person being led, not to 
his own house, but to that of another. If 
our only account of the feast were that of 
Mark 2:15-17, we would suppose the 
house to be the one mentioned in the first 
verse of the same chapter, the one that for 
a time was the abode of Jesus — his home, 
as the margin of the Revised Versions 
render the Greek idiom (Mark 2:1, 15). 
Matthew in his account of the feast does 
not say anything about. his own connection 
with it (Matt 9:10-13). In Luke 5:29 
why does not the word his refer to the same 
person as the imniediately preceding him? 
The contrary opinion of commentators 
seems to be based on the alleged improba- 
bility that a man would make a feast in 
another person’s house, or on the objection 
voiced by Dr. Plummer in the Critical 
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Commentary that, even if Jesus had a house, 
which Dr. Plummer evidently doubts, it 
would not have been large enough to ac- 
commodate the “‘ great multitude ”’ of those 
that were sitting at meat. Taking this 
second objection first, we note that the 
verses just quoted from Mark and some 
others show that there was in Capernaum a 
place that was considered Christ’s abode, 
and apparently many people were within 
as well as outside of its walls when the man 
sick of the palsy was let down through the 
roof. John 2 : 12 seems to show that it was 
large enough to accommodate, not only 
Christ’s mother and brothers, but also his 
disciples, for, whatever might be true of 
those whose paternal homes were in Caper- 
naum, some place had to be found where 
the others could live. Do we not see here 
something akin to what we call a boarding- 
school? If the words, ‘‘ The Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head,” seem in- 
consistent with his having a home, we may 
note that the Evangelists are not careful to 
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arrange the sayings of Christ in chronologi- 
cal order and that, while Matthew quotes 
this one before telling of his own call, Luke 
puts it much later (Matt. 8:20; Luke 
9:58). The tones in which the words were 
spoken would be the sadder if, in addition 
to their following the refusal of shelter in 
Samaria, they were uttered after opposition 
in Capernaum had led to the giving up the 
home in that city and to the adoption of a 
wandering life. In meeting the objection 
that Levi would not be likely to make a 
feast in any house but his own, it may be 
said that it would be quite in accord with 
oriental customs for a pupil when entering 
a school to bring gifts, which might be 
articles of food, to his teacher, or to make 
the occasion one for an initiatory feast 
which could be ordered from some purveyor 
of victuals. 

We find the certainty of marriage in the 
case of only one of the Twelve. If all the 
others and, still more, if all of the Seventy 
were adults, — which among the Jews would 
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almost surely mean that they were married 
— it would have been difficult for so many 
persons to take up the wandering life of 
Christ’s disciples. Even where life is com- 
paratively simple, men must be diligent in 
business in order to fulfil their duties to 
families dependent upon them. Some adults — 
might have been in sufficiently easy cir- 
cumstances (Peter apparently owned boats 
and fishing-tackle) to allow of absence from 
home; but, notwithstanding what Jesus 
said about leaving houses and children for 
his sake, it is unlikely that he would call 
away from their homes so many heads of 
families, since it is probable that in some 
cases this would cause suffering to those 
that they left behind. 

.In the chapter where Matthew tells of 
the choosing of the Twelve he also gives 
Christ’s words, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose 
his reward”? (Matt. 10:42). It has been 
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suggested that some children may have 
been standing near the group; but Mark 
makes the word refer plainly to the dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink, because ye are Christ’s, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.’”’ The verse follows, ‘‘ And 
whosoever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on me to stumble, it were 
better for him if a great millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea’ (Mark 9 : 41,42). Evidently 
Jesus was not speaking of mere casual by- 
standers. Whether in the narrower sense 
disciples or not, there were little ones who 
believed on him. Is not the saying best 
explained by supposing that, as often hap- 
pens in a school,’ there were two or three 
pupils considerably younger than the others 
so that Jesus might speak of them much as 
a modern teacher does of ‘‘ the little boys ’’? 
Our fancy might picture the scene somewhat 
in this way: Jesus, while speaking to a 
group of youths, throws his arms about two 
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of them, lads perhaps just entering their 
teens, as in familiar, affectionate, half- 
playful words he says what, if put into 
colloquial English, would be: “‘ If anybody 
gives even a drink of water to one of you 
little fellows because you are my pupils, 
his kindness will be rewarded; but, if any- 
body trips up one of these little chaps, it 
would be better for that man if somebody 
hung a millstone on his neck and flung him 
into the sea.” 

If this view is correct, who were the little 
ones? Tradition says that John was the 
youngest of the Twelve. Ambrose speaks 
of him as a youth — adolescens — (De 
Officuis, II, 20: 101). Jerome calls him “a 
youth and almost a boy ’’ — adolescens ac 
pene puer — (Against Jovinian, I, 26). As 
John’s name usually comes after that of 
James, he was probably the younger of the 
two brothers. The frequently used phrase 
‘Sons of Zebedee ”’ sounds very much like 
our expression “‘ the Smith boys,’’ which 
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may be used of adults but is more likely to 
refer to young lads. 

There is another of the Twelve to whom 
is applied the very same Greek adjective 
that we have in the passage about the 
‘little ones.”’ Some commentators think 
that James the Less (Mark 15 : 40) was so 
called because small of stature. This in 
itself might be because of youth. Others 
prefer the translation ‘‘ James the Younger”’ 
and suppose that the comparison is with 
James the son of Zebedee, which would 
probably make him about the same age as 
John. The Greek adjective, however, is in 
the positive degree of comparison. Why 
should it not be so translated? The name 
“Little James’’ may help us to identify 
one of those that’ were in the thought of 
Jesus when he spoke of the ‘little ones ”’ 
that believed on him. 

Jesus thanked the Father for revealing 
important truths ‘‘ unto babes.”’ The refer- 
ence seems to be either to the Twelve or, as 
favored by the context, to the Seventy 
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(Matt. 11:25; Luke 10:21). The expres- 
sion was perhaps influenced by remem- 
brance of Psalm 8 : 2, ‘‘ Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast thou established 
strength,’ a passage that Jesus quoted 
when the children (certainly beyond literal 
babyhood) praised him in the Temple 
(Matt. 21:16). There is hyperbole in 
such use of the words, as there also is in 
Christ’s referring to any of the disciples as 
babes; but the term seems _ ludicrously 
inappropriate if used by a young man in 
reference to the bald-headed veterans por- — 
trayed by some of the artists. It is not so 
inappropriate if some of the group were, to 
used Jerome’s words, almost boys. 

In Mark 10 : 24 Jesus addresses the dis- 
ciples as ‘children’ (réxve) and in John 
13:33 as “little children’ (rexvic), The 
latter term is, indeed, used of those to 
whom the First Epistle of John was ad- 
dressed (1 John 2:1), although probably 
most of its readers were adults; but an aged 
man, such as the writer is commonly sup- 
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posed to have been, might well use the word 
of those who were nearly all much younger 
than he was. It seems less fitting as a 
term for Jesus to use in speaking to persons 
who were not considerably younger than 
himself. 

Another verse to be considered is John 
21:5, where Jesus called to his disciples 
asking, ‘‘ Children (oda), have ye aught 
to eat?’’ In familiar language it is as 
though he called out in a cheery way, 
‘“ Boys, have you caught any fish yet?’ and 
once more we find an expression that seems 
more natural if addressed to persons younger 
than the speaker. 

Several incidents narrated in the Gospels, 
while not necessarily inconsistent with the 
belief that the disciples were adults, seem a 
little more like what might have occurred 
with a company of youths. The context of 
Luke 22 :24 makes it more probable that 
the contention there recorded was over the 
question of who should have the higher 
places at the table. Young people would 
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be more likely than older ones to have an 
open quarrel over such a matter; adults 
equally eager for the honor would probably 
seek to obtain it in ways that would not 
give such an evident display of selfishness. 
Boys starting out for a trip across the Lake 
of Galilee would be more likely than older 
persons to forget the advisability of taking 
with them a supply of bread for use if a 
calm or adverse winds caused delay. Was 
not the neglect due to boyish carelessness 
(Matt. 16:5; Mark 8:14)? Dr. George 
Matheson, marveling at their abject trepi- 
dation when the storm burst upon their 
boat, says: ‘‘ Fancy a company of English 
sailors overtaken by a sudden gale of wind 
and giving vent to their feelings in a simul- 
taneous shriek of terror, ‘Save us, we 
perish!’’’ and he says that this fancy 
‘explains the mystery, for these men were 
not English’ (Representative Men of the New 
Testament, p. 95). That explanation may 
be pleasing to British self-esteem, but, apart 
from the fact that not all in the boat 
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were accustomed to sailing, may not the 
youthfulness of even the fisher-boys have 
made them more timid than older persons 
would have been? 

There is one scene that seems more ex- 
plicable if the sons of Zebedee were young. 
Matthew says that when they came to 
Jesus desiring to be promised places on his 
right hand and left hand at the time of his 
glory, their mother accompanied them and 
acted as their spokesman (Matt. 20 : 20). 
It does not seem probable that adult office- 
seekers would go with their mother to seek 
appointment and would put her forward to 
do the talking for them. How much more 
natural it is to think of the mother as asking 
the honor for two lads for whom she has 
high ambitions! If it is objected that she 
could not expect mere boys to hold high 
office, it may be replied that it was not to be 
attained until a more or less distant future 
and that we do not know just what the 
desired positions were. Is it possible that 
the places sought were those of cupbearers 
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or something similar? Such offices would 
be appropriate for youths. In some courts 
the position was considered very honorable. 
Xenophon says that a cupbearer was 
sometimes required to taste of the cup 
before presenting it to the monarch (Cyro- 
pedia, i. 38). May there be a reference to 
this in the question, ‘‘ Are ye able to drink 
the cup that I am about to drink?” It 
may have been something higher that the 
mother sought, for a mother of precocious 
children is likely to have high opinions of 
what they are fitted to do. If Josephus is 
correct in stating (Antiquities XIV, ix, 2) 
that Herod the Great was only fifteen years 
old when he became governor of Galilee, 
Salome might well think that the youthful- 
ness of her sons was no insuperable obstacle 
to their holding high offices.* 


* Josephus’s statement (Wars of the Jews, I. xxxiii, 1) of theage 
at which Herod died lead some to suppose that in the one just 
given “fifteen ’’ is a mistake for “ twenty-five:’’ but at the latter 
age his coming to office and his gaining at about the same time a 
victory over robbers would not have been so remarkable as Jose- 
phus seems to have regarded them. Isit not more likely that the 
mistake or the corruption of the text is in connection with the age 
ascribed to Herod at the time of his death ? 


_—— <<. 
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In what the Evangelists tell us concern- 
ing the Twelve there is nothing making it 
impossible to believe that when they be- 
came Christ’s disciples all of them were 
under twenty years of age, while the “‘ little 
ones ’’ may have been several years younger; 
nothing inconsistent with their being pupils 
in a real school whose teacher was the 
Rabbi Jesus. If Acts 4:13, where Peter 
and John are said to have been regarded as 
unlearned and ignorant men, is thought to 
be against the view here presented, we may 
note, as we did in the case of Jesus, that the 
people of Jerusalem were inclined to despise 
whatever came from the provinces. What 
the disciples had studied may not have in- 
cluded all the subjects taught in the es- 
tablished colleges; but Peter’s speeches 
showed that he was not unlearned in the 
Scriptures and, if John was the author or 
even only the inspirer of the writings as- 
scribed to him, he was very far from being 
an ignorant man. The passage in Acts 
gives us a fine paradox. The rulers, elders, 
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scribes, and other prominent persons mar- 
veled at the learning and knowledge of 
unlearned and ignorant men. The mystery 
was solved when “‘ they took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus’’ and 
had been taught by him. 

The Twelve were not the only ones 
taught by Jesus. Perhaps he was for a 
time the teacher of a Beth-ha-Midrash at 
Capernaum. John 6:59 with its possible 
translation, ‘‘ These things he said when he 
was teaching,’ that is, when he was a 
teacher in Capernaum, fits in well with 
such a view. The incident of which the 
Evangelist writes might be described in 
such terms as are used in telling of what 
sometimes occurs in modern educational 
institutions :—a division of sentiment among 
students, helped on by parents or outsiders 
who have come to hear and to criticize the 
instruction that is being given; growing 
opposition on the part of the educational 
authorities, who are troubled by the loss of 
students and by the bad reputation that the 
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school is getting as a hotbed of dangerous 
doctrines; the dismissal or voluntary with- 
drawal of the teacher; and the clinging to 
him of some of the students. 

Other things recorded in the Gospels may 
be likened to what is still seen in connection 
with schools and students. For example, 
we read in Luke 19 : 39 that the Pharisees 
said to Jesus, ‘‘ Teacher, rebuke thy dis- 
ciples,’ the Sinai Palimpsest of the Old 
Syriac Version adding ‘‘ that they shout 
not.’ Do we not get a more vivid picture 
of the scene if we liken their displeasure to 
that of persons at the present day who 
complain to the principal of an academy 
because his students, when filled with en- 
thusiasm over some joyful event, shout and 
sing as they march through the streets? 

Is it too fanciful to suggest that the 
“surnames ’’ borne by several of Christ’s 
disciples are in keeping with what is com- 
mon in educational institutions? In Ameri- 
can colleges some men are better known to 
classmates by their nicknames than they 
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are by the names found in the printed cata- 
logues. The present fashion is to give ap- 
pellations supposed to be humorous; but 
at the beginning of the last century, when 
French skepticism was popular in Yale 
College, the students called each other by 
such names as Voltaire, Rousseau, etc. 
The custom is an old one; it existed in the 
universities of the Middle Ages and among 
the students who gathered about the Greek 
philosophers. Sometimes the sobriquets 
have been given by the teachers as, for 
instance, that meaning ‘‘ Mind’ which 
Plato bestowed on Aristotle. The name 
(meaning ‘‘ Broad’”’) by which Plato is 
known to us was given by his teacher of 
athletics and has supplanted the one he 
formerly bore as completely as ‘‘ Peter” 
has taken the place of ‘‘Simon.’’ The 
names Boanerges, Zealot, Thaddeus, Didy- 
mus, and perhaps others are similar desig- 
nations bestowed by their teacher or per- 
haps by their fellow students. 


Ill. THE ScHOOL 


The school of Jesus was unlike those of 
his day, though not all of its peculiarities 
would appear so strange to his contempo- 
raries as they do to us. It was the custom 
of some of the rabbis to give their instruc- 
tion, as Jesus often did, in the open air. 
Probably, however, no others had _ their 
classes move about so much as did his. 
Even more than the noted school of Aris- 
totle, that of Jesus might fittingly have 
taken the name Peripatetic, and it is not 
without interest to notice that the Greek 
verb from which that name is derived is 
used (John 6 :66; 7:1; etc.) to denote the 
“walking” of Jesus and his disciples. 
They received his instruction as they walked 
with him beside the lake, traversed the 
plains, climbed the mountains, or entered 
the courts of the Temple. This going from 
place to place was partly caused by the 
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opposition he met in Capernaum and other 
towns. Another reason for it may have 
been that Jesus, being a prophet as well as 
a teacher, wished to give his message, either 
directly or through his disciples, to people 
throughout the land. Even as a teacher he 
planned for what bore a slight resemblance 
to our systems of university extension. 

The Gospels give us some information 
concerning the methods adopted by Jesus 
in training his disciples. One noteworthy 
feature is the close companionship of teacher 
and pupils. There was nothing of our mod- 
ern system in which at the ringing of a bell 
the professor reluctantly leaves his study 
and hurries to reach the class-room lest, 
because of tardiness on his part, the students 
no longer wait for his appearance but rush 
forth with joy at escaping from the recita- 
tion; there was no calling of the roll and 
putting black marks against the names of 
absentees; it was not necessary to dismiss 
the class promptly at the expiration of an 
hour in order that the students could go to 
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the next exercise in the day’s schedule. The 
conditions were more like those under which 
in New England before the establishment of 
theological seminaries young men gained 
their preparation for the Christian ministry 
in the house of some older man still in active 
service whose reputation for wisdom, piety, 
and success made him a fit person to train 
others. They learned as much from their 
daily association with him as they did from 
their study of books. They listened to 
what he said, not only at the time of formal 
instruction, but also as he conversed with 
them or with others on religious subjects; 
they united with the family as he conducted 
the morning and evening devotions; they 
took to him their personal problems and 
knelt with him as he prayed in their behalf; 
they went with him on errands of mercy; 
they saw how he met the various responsi- 
bilities connected with his pastoral duties; 
under his supervision they took charge of 
meetings held in outlying districts of the 
parish. When the right men were asso- 
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ciated in this way, their hearts became so 
closely knit together that the relation be- 
tween them was more like that of a parent 
to his children than like that which exists at 
the present day between a professor and his 
students. It was like that of Paul and 
Timothy: the teacher regarding the young 
man as a well-beloved son, and the student 
reverencing his teacher as one whose ‘‘teach- 
ing, conduct, purpose, faith, longsuffering, 
love, patience” (2 Timothy 3:10) he 
ought to imitate. 

Close, indeed, was the companionship of 
Jesus and his disciples through the short 
time that they were together. With him 
they dwelt, with him they walked, with 
him they conversed, with him they prayed, 
with him they associated in all that affected 
their daily life. They were like a family, 
sharing their purse, their food, their joys, 
their sorrows. His conduct was not in full 
accord with the precepts of one of the Tal- 
mudists who said that a teacher “ should | 
beware of compromising his dignity before 
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his pupils; he should not jest, nor should he 
eat or drink in their presence.’’ On one 
memorable occasion Jesus stretched forth 
his hands towards his disciples and said, 
‘Behold my mother and my brethren.”’ 
One of them is still often mentioned under 
the designation ‘‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved; ’’ but he loved them all; loved them, 
as the alternative translation of John 13 :1 
says, ‘‘to the uttermost.’’ What could 
better enable him to be an effective teacher 
of the gospel of love? Not only from his 
words did the disciples learn the truths 
that they were to carry to others, but they 
were taught by his example how love ex- 
presses itself in loving deeds. Thus were 
they prepared for the time when he should 
send them forth to continue the work for 
which the Father had sent him. 

His intimate association with his pupils 
may have had some influence upon the form 
that his instruction took. There is no 
record of his having given them anything 
resembling a course of lectures in systematic 
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theology. He may have done so and per- 
haps, as has been the case with much in- 
struction on that subject, the definitions 
and formal statements made less permanent 
impression on the minds of hearers than did 
the illustrations that were used. The les- 
sons taught by Jesus to his students were 
largely shaped by objects that they hap- 
pened to see or by incidents that occurred 
while they were journeying. 

Parables held an important place in the 
teaching. Stories are especially fitted for 
instruction to young people, but apart from 
this they accord with Oriental taste. One 
of their advantages is shown by the fact 
that they were so well remembered that they 
hold a large place in what has been pre- 
served to us of Christ’s teaching. Through 
the centuries they have continued to be the 
best known part of his message. Another 
advantage was that they helped to separate 
the earnest seekers for truth from those 
that cared only for the stories. They were 
often used in speaking to the multitude. 
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Persons who were in earnest could come 
afterwards to ask the significance of what 
they had heard. It may seem strange to 
us that until such explanation was given 
the disciples often failed to see the meaning 
of these stories. The youthfulness of some 
of the students may partly account for 
this, but we who have heard the parables 
from our earliest days hardly realize how 
the words ‘‘ tares,” ‘‘ talents,” and others 
have gained such a place in our language 
that the secondary meaning is as well known 
as the primary. Foreign missionaries in 
teaching the Bible to intelligent adults are 
sometimes surprised to find that these do 
not readily understand the force of the 
illustrations used by Jesus. 

Jesus asked his hearers many questions. 
It may be that in some cases the record 
condenses into one or two inquiries what was 
really a progressive series that, as in the 
Socratic method, led the student to a 
gradual perception of the truth. Frequently 
the questions were of a rhetorical nature, 
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the self-evidence of the answer forcing the 
hearer to acknowledge that the doctrine 
being taught must be true. Some of the 
questions may have been put before the 
students for study and discussion. 

The use that Jesus made of the Old 
Testament is noteworthy. He was well 
acquainted with its words and quoted them 
in what resembles the method, now much 
criticized, of using isolated proof-texts. He 
held the historic, poetic, and prophetic 
books in high esteem. At the same time he 
freely criticized some of their sayings in a 
way that conservative theologians of the 
present day find it difficult to explain. He 
did not teach as did the scribes, a large part 
of whose instruction consisted in quoting 
the opinions of predecessors who were con- 
sidered as authorities on the subjects under 
discussion. Jesus taught as one having 
such authority in himself as justified his 
setting aside or modifying what had been 
said by the men of olden time. 

Jesus had his students engage in practical 
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work as a part of their training. There 
were vacations when the usual course of 
instruction was interrupted and the dis-. 
ciples were sent out on evangelistic tours. 
Does it seem unlikely that such young per- 
sons as have been described would be given 
the responsibility for instructing others? 
Persons acquainted with the beginnings of 
Christian work in mission lands will not so 
regard it, for, as has already been said, the 
early native preachers are likely to be very 
young. The foundations of a number of 
churches in Japan were laid in the summer 
vacations by theological students not yet 
twenty years old. Rev. J. D. Davis, the 
teacher of some of these youths, used to say 
that a person who has learned the first 
letter of the Christian alphabet ought to 
teach it to others while he is learning B, 
ought to teach A and B while learning C, 
and so on in accordance with the progress 
he himself is making. 

Passing over other features of Christ's 
methods, we turn to consider some results 
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of his teaching. As he himself said, a tree 
is known by its fruits. When a school 
numbers among its graduates an unusual 
number of eminent men, we think that the 
teacher must have had rare skill in devel- 
oping the natural talents of his pupils. That 
Jesus was such a teacher is shown by what 
his pupils became. He inspired them with 
high ideals and with the desire to bring 
blessings to their fellow men. So earnest 
did they become that they were willing to 
endure persecution and even to lay down 
their lives for the truths that he had taught 
them. From their teacher they gained the 
power to “turn the world upside down.” 
To Matthew, Peter, and John have com- 
monly been ascribed writings that through 
the centuries have greatly influenced the 
thoughts of men. One of these writings is 
a book that most Christians esteem above 
all others, a book whose high literary merit 
and sublimity of thought demand the recog- 
nition of even those persons who refuse to 
accept much of what it teaches. Without 
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entering further upon a discussion of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, it may not 
be amiss to speak of the weakness of the 
argument that an ignorant Galilean fisher- 
man could not have written in Greek a 
book of such excellence. Is not this talk 
about ‘‘ ignorant fishermen ’’ largely due to 
the speaker’s own ignorance of the Jewish 
system of schools and to the influence of 
aristocratic snobbishness such as long caused 
higher education in England and some other 
countries to be considered a monopoly of 
the privileged classes? With the many 
examples there have been of persons born 
in humble homes who have become eminent 
scholars we ought to be free from such 
prejudice. There is no reason why a 
fisher-boy should.not have native ability 
and, with the ideas prevailing among the 
Jews, the parents of a bright boy would 
desire to give him an education. What we 
know about Zebedee and the family of 
Peter leads us to believe that they were 
financially able to meet any expenses con- 
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nected with their sons’ education and ab- 
sence from home. In such a school as that 
of Jesus the intellectual powers of the 
Galilean youths would be quickened, their 
thoughts would be refined, and their desire 
for self-improvement would be so stimu- 
lated that any possible disadvantage con- 
nected with their having been fisher-lads 
does not make it incredible that they should 
become intellectually fitted to preach power- 
ful sermons, use convincing arguments, and 
have a part in the production of the world’s 
greatest literature. We may remember 
too that, as has been the case with Ruskin 
and many other authors, their familiarity 
from childhood with the writings of the Old 
Testament poets and prophets did much to 
shape their thoughts and to influence their 
literary style. As to the use of Greek, we 
know that a colloquial form of the language 
had become a common means of communi- 
cation in those parts of Palestine where 
people of different tongues were being 
brought together, and we have already 
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noted that instruction in Greek was given 
in the Jewish schools. 

According to the commonly accepted 
chronology, the Twelve were with Jesus for 
about the same length of time that American 
students spend in a theological seminary. 
It would be going too far to say that the 
meeting in the upper room on the night in 
which Christ was betrayed was intended to 
be in any technical sense the graduating 
exercise of his school; but there was in it 
much that resembles what now occurs when 
a theological class completes its course of 
instruction. It is then customary to have 
a baccalaureate sermon and a consecrating 
prayer. In some institutions teachers and 
students unite in a farewell meal or perhaps 
in an observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
Reasons similar to those that make such 
exercises appropriate at the present day led 
Jesus to have the farewell gathering with 
his disciples. The hour had come when it 
was expedient for them that he should leave 
them and that they should go forth to the 
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work for which he had trained them. The 
farewell supper instituted a memorial sacra- 
ment which they and those that through 
them should be led to accept Christ as their 
spiritual teacher would observe in remem- 
brance of him. Never has there been a 
more inspiring baccalaureate address than 
the one spoken to the first class to be sent 
out from a school for the training of Chris- 
tian workers. It was followed by the most 
tender prayer that ever found utterance in 
words. Teacher and pupils for the last 
time sang together a familiar hymn. Leav- 
ing the upper room they went out into the 
night. The first Christian school had com- 
pleted its work. 
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